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sirable for high-school grades from the 
standpoint of religious teaching. 

Progress of the Denominational 
College 

President Thomas C. Blaisdell, of Alma 
College, Michigan, discusses "The Renais- 
sance of the Denominational College" in 
the American Educational Review for Jan- 
uary. Today's educational renaissance is 
forcing the denominational college to face 
forward, or to remain satisfied with the 
deadening hand of convention. This renais- 
sance will not be simply a revival of learn- 
ing. It must be a triumph of "progressiv- 
ism" over conservatism. It must be a 
breaking-away from educational orthodoxy 
and Middle Age despotism. It must mean 
a new vision of the education of man and his 
relation to his world. Tradition and edu- 
cational authority have laid down certain 



narrow boundaries within which the youth 
who would enter college must keep during 
his high-school days. These limits must 
be enlarged, if not overthrown. The 
modern renaissance has put behind us as an 
educational requirement the study of Greek; 
and as a condition for college entrance or 
graduation, Latin also must soon pass. 
The renaissance of the denominational 
college must result shortly in admitting 
boys and girls to college on the basis of 
power. Every young man and woman will 
be studied as an individual and will be 
trained to do the work for which he shows 
that he is best fitted. A new and better 
type of education for women will be devel- 
oped. A new force will be put on the value 
of preparing the youth for worthy citizen- 
ship. College extension work has only 
begun; and presently there will be a won- 
derful development of this type of service. 



CHURCH EFFICIENCY 



The Church and the World 

Taking the church to the people is the 
idea behind the recent establishment by the 
Archdiocese of New York of bureaus to 
care for Catholic immigrants. The work 
is described in the Ecclesiastical Review for 
February. 

The immigrant is taken in hand as soon 
as he lands and, if he is going out of the 
city, is aided on his way as far as circum- 
stances will permit. This phase of the 
work, however, does not constitute the 
entire object of the bureaus; they attempt 
to concern themselves chiefly with those 
who make New York their home. The 
nationalities especially cared for to date 
are Italians, Slavs, Ruthenians, and Asiatic 
Catholics. Each nationality is assigned to 
a particular bureau. After the foreigners 
settle in the metropolis, they are conducted 
to a mission carried on in their own lan- 
guage; and if such a mission does not exist, 
an attempt is made to establish one. The 



priests in charge of the various missions 
are selected as far as possible from the 
nationalities to which they are expected to 
minister. 

The work is claimed to be assuming 
vast proportions, despite the fact that a 
beginning was made but a year ago. This 
is due not only to the activity of those in 
charge of the bureaus but also to the fact 
that Catholic immigrants from the countries 
mentioned land daily in New York to the 
number of thousands. 

Closely akin to the work outlined above 
is that which the church is called upon to 
do for immigrants by Professor Edward A. 
Steiner in "The Melting Pot of the Na- 
tions" in the Missionary Review for March. 
Professor Steiner begins his discussion by 
calling attention to the problem facing the 
American nation in relation to the immi- 
grant — the problem of assimilating the 
foreigner or of being foreignized. After 
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stating the problem, the author points out 
that if America is to remain American, 
certain things must be done for the foreigner. 
Some of these things must be done by the 
church. Among other things he suggests 
that the church act consistently on the 
theory that God is the Father of all men 
and that therefore all men are brothers, 
and that it look after the immigrants' 
welfare not only at the ports of entry but 
along the route to their destination. But 
even then the church's duty does not cease. 
The question of their religious well-being 
in their new homes must then be dealt with. 

Why the Church Must Educate 

That the freedom of organized religion 
from taxation has made it necessary for the 
church to provide for its own religious edu- 
cation is the conclusion of Professor George 
A. Coe of Union Theological Seminary, in 
Religious Education for December. He 
writes under the caption, "The Nature and 
Scope of Church Leadership in the Field of 
Education from a Sunday School Point of 
View." 

He implies that, inasmuch as the church, 
as such is not compelled by law to support 
the public-school system, it has no right to 
demand that specifically religious subjects 
be taught. If such instruction is to be 
given, the church must provide for it itself. 
The object of such a provision is to "provide 
an adequate system of religious education 
for the children of the country .... not 
for a child here and there .... not .... 
to maintain a religious society .... but to 
produce a religious civilization." 

The state, argues the author, has no 
system of education. The most that can be 
said is that it has a system of schools, which 
constitutes one factor in education. The 
other factors are such institutions as 
courts, municipal enterprises, the family, 
and the church. Church education is 
mainly through the Sunday school and this 
ought to be thought of as parallel with 



state leadership in secular instruction. "In 
short," says Professor Coe, "we must have 
a national system of schools of religion 
strictly co-ordinate with our governmental 
system of public schools." 

To accomplish this end, two sorts of 
leaders are needed: first, great denomina- 
tional leaders, and second, leaders for the 
work in the various parishes. To expect the 
local superintendent to meet this demand is 
to impose a large burden upon him. In 
many places he is doing it and is doing it 
well. But in general, thinks the author, 
there should be a teaching specialist for each 
school. 

The Progress of the Negro 

The advance of the southern Negro since 
the war along economic and educational 
lines is succinctly set forth by Booker T. 
Washington in "Fifty Years of Negro 
Freedom" in the January number of the 
Review and Expositor. 

The method pursued by the writer is that 
of describing the helpless, poverty-stricken 
state of the Negro at the close of the war 
and contrasting it with his present condi- 
tion. The comparison is illuminating. 
Washington says he himself well remembers 
how awe-struck and helpless the colored 
people were when first the announcement 
of their liberation came to them. He de- 
scribes how all the Negroes on the plantation 
on which he was a slave were gathered at the 
"Big House" when the news that they were 
no longer in bondage was given to them. 
Everyone was at a loss what to do. Here- 
tofore the whites had done their thinking 
and planning for them. "In a few hours," 
he says, "the Negro was placed face to face 
with questions the white man had been 
trying to solve for centuries" — questions of 
a home, a living, the rearing of children, 
education, citizenship, and the establish- 
ment of churches. 

How the Negro met the problems before 
him on the economic side is shown by the 
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fact that, from owning no land or property 
at that time, he now claims title to 20,000,- 
000 acres and possesses other property 
valued at $600,000,000, all acquired since 
the war. On the educational side his ad- 
vance has been equally consistent. He has 
learned the dignity of labor, he has dis- 
covered that work is not "synonymous 
with ignorance, poverty, and degradation, 
but that it goes hand in hand with pro- 
gressive enlightenment and all that makes 
for the general uplift of a people." At 
present the southern Negro has over 500 
industrial and normal schools with Negro 
teachers. Over 70 per cent of all Negroes 
have some book-learning and at present 
there are over 2,000,000 Negro children in 
the public schools who are being taught by 
30,000 Negro teachers. They raise over 
$1,000,000 yearly for the support of their 
schools. 

Community Spirit 

Rev. W. Closson McGarvey, in Assembly 
Herald for April, 1913, tells of an interesting 
experience which a small eastern community 
had in the matter of church federation. It 
was an industrial center of about eight 
hundred population just outside of Buffalo 
and thus forming a part also of the larger 
similar community. There had been a 
small, struggling church for several years 
other denominations had tried to effect an 
entrance, divisions, competition and strife 
had come, and finally it seemed as if reli- 
gious work in the place must cease entirely. 
At this juncture the suggestion was made for 
a survey of the community and a house-to- 
house canvass for the purpose of organizing, 
not another church in the ordinary meaning 
of the term, but a community church. The 
suggestion was timely, and at two or three 
largely attended mass-meetings plans were 
formulated and put into operation, resulting 
in the organization of a relatively strong 
community church. Representative mem- 
bers of the previously existing denomina- 



tional organizations acted wisely when the 
question of affiliation with one of the great 
denominations was raised. Funds were 
secured, a minister was called, and soon 
nearly the whole population was enlisted 
in the movement for the social and religious 
uplift and betterment of the community. 

Child Protection 

The only organized society in the world 
for the prevention of cruelty to children is 
described by H. P. Fairchild in the January 
number of the American Journal of Sociology 
under the caption, "Preventing Cruelty to 
Children. ' ' The society is the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, and was incorporated in 1 878. At 
present it has headquarters at Mt. Vernon 
and Joy streets, Boston. 

The object of the society is thus stated 
in the charter: "Awakening interest in 
abuses to which children are exposed by the 
intemperance, cruelty, or cupidity of parents 
or guardians, and to help in the enforcement 
of existing laws on the subject, procure 
needed legislation, and for kindred work." 

The organization of the society consists 
of a secretary-general-agent, an organizing 
secretary, sixteen agents who do investi- 
gating and prosecuting, three clerks, four 
stenographers, an examining physician, a 
matron, and an assistant matron. Be- 
sides these, there are resident agents in 
Worcester, New Bedford, and Northamp- 
ton, and three of these spend about half- 
time in Brockton, Beverly, and Fall River, 
respectively. In addition there is a large 
number of voluntary agents and helpers. 

The society is ready to send an agent 
anywhere in the state at any time. The 
work done by the organization is inade- 
quately represented by court records, as 
out of the 7,368 children dealt with in 1909 
only 2,058 were taken to court. 

In each case brought before the attention 
of the society a special plan is formulated 
and followed out. As much assistance as 
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possible is always secured from existing 
institutions and agencies before any inde- 
pendent action is taken. 

The Status of the Greek Church 

"The voice of one crying in a wilderness " 
seems a fitting phrase with which to de- 
scribe a demand for reform in the Greek 
church voiced by George Zacharoulis, who 
describes himself as an "orthodox preacher," 
in St. Polycarp, a Greek paper edited by 
the metropolitan bishop of Smyrna. The 
reform asked for is that of more spirituality 
in religion as over against magic, and is the 
more striking on account of its coming 
apparently from within the ranks of the 
Greek church itself. The appeal sounds 
a note of despair, in that doubt is expressed 
as to whether anyone will be found to begin 
the movement. That such views should 
be set forth in a publication apparently 
under ecclesiastical control is significant. 

The writer calls attention to the decline 
in the religious and ethical life of the church, 
and says that, while holding the "Evangel- 
ical truth," the faith of the church is "a 
dead and empty faith because it is a faith 
without works." He continues: 

Our religion is empty and vain, because 
"pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world." While sticking to 



the letter we have fallen from the spirit .... 
we are named by the name of Christ, but we 
have not Christ abiding in us, and therefore have 
neither the Truth nor the Light nor the Life. 
We have turned to the "weak and beggarly 
elements" .... paying attention to the lift- 
ing and moving of tables, calling on evil spirits 
and inquiring of the dead, and all but reviving 

the ancient oracles Christianity has 

become for us an empty word and an abstract 
theory .... thus furnishing a cause why the 
name of God should be blasphemed among the 
nations! .... We are sick .... we need 
healing, that is, religious reform; but what is 
the means of healing, and what the method of 
reform? .... Who will undertake the study 
and the examination of the above questions 
until the day dawns when the church herself 
will take up their solution ? 

Anti-Vice Victory in Japan 

The Michigan Churchman reports the 
" cleaning-up " of the town of Fushu by 
one of the deacons in the diocese of Tokyo. 
With the consent of the bishop this deacon 
began a campaign against vice. He found 
that the mayor owned the largest number 
of licensed houses, and succeeded in arous- 
ing public opinion against the official to 
to such an extent that he was forced to 
resign. A new mayor was chosen, and the 
campaign for a better Fushu was carried 
to a successful close. This is regarded by 
the Churchman as one of the direct results 
of mission activity. 



